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HOW THE SETTLEMENT OP NORTH AMERICA HAS 
AFFECTED ITS WILD ANIMALS. 



BY 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 



Three centuries have now passed since the first coming of 
Europeans to remain permanently on the soil of the New 
World. It is apparent to you how great a change has been 
wrought since that time in the face of the continent. In 
place of a scattered and chiefly nomadic humanity, who had 
reclaimed only small spots, here and there, from the wilder- 
ness, are now settled sixty or seventy millions of active and 
conquering aliens. 

In place of simple footpaths, men travel noisily along a 
network of railroads and highways. Thousands of square 
miles of forest have been cleared, marshes have been 
drained, rivers obstructed and tormented with mill-wheels, 
and cities have sprung up as swiftly as a second-growth of 
scrub-oaks follows the leveling of a pine wood. In almost 
every part of the continent human structures and inter- 
ference have replaced the simplicity, and interrupted the 
course, of nature. 

To say that all this has produced a marked effect upon 
the animal life of the continent, may seem too much of a 
truism to be worth discussion. Yet the degree to which 
this effect has been felt, and the various ways in which 
man's influence has been exerted upon animals, may still 
be objects of interesting inquiry. 1 confine myself alone to 
the effects produced by the white man, because the Indian 
seems to have caused hardly an appreciable change, either 
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for good or evil, in the comparative plenitude, or in the 
habits, of the creatures dwelling about him. He himself 
was really as wild and indigenous as they, hunting, like the 
carnivores, purely for food, and, with the osprey, fishing 
only when his wants were urgent ; his mind rarely enter- 
tained the idea of pursuing animals for sport, and his civil- 
ization was too limited to cause much disturbance of natu- 
ral conditions. Moreover, it is certain that the Indians 
often exercised an intelligent and prudent self-restraint in 
this matter, recognizing that a wanton destruction of the 
game-animals would mean famine. Probably the most fre- 
quent cause of war among the red men, in pre-historic 
times, was the encroachment of one tribe or band upon the 
well-recognized hunting preserves of a neighboring band or 
tribe. Had this continent remained in possession of the 
primitive races up to the present time, it is probable, there- 
fore, that its fauna and flora would have remained un- 
changed, so far as human influence was concerned. 

Following, for the sake of ease and clearness, the cus- 
tomary division of animal life into mammals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fishes and the almost countless invertebrates, let me 
cite a few examples to show how, in each class, civilization 
has worked visible changes in the fauna of the United 
States. First, and most prominent, stand the quadrupeds 
— "the beasts of the field," as Scripture terms them. 
These were the first to feel the effect of the new masters of 
the land. The need of their flesh as food ; the utility of 
their skins and fur in the making of clothing, ornaments 
and equipments ; or the peril to human life coming from 
the ferocity natural to the predatory kinds, were all pow- 
erful motives leading white men to kill off the larger 
quadrupeds with great rapidity. Says a witty historian of 
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the Pilgrims to New England, "First they fell upon their 
knees, and then — they fell upon the Indians ! ' ' He might 
have added : "and the game." 

This destruction, however, seems mainly to have been 
the work of English, Dutch and French colonists. The 
Spanish conquerors in the Southwest did little hunting. 
They were soldiers, not settlers. They had no necessity 
for furs, cared nothing for trade in them, needed little 
game as food, since they were in a region where fruit was 
plentiful, fishes swarmed in the streams, and where the 
natives were agriculturists of no mean degree. The wave 
of faunal desolation, therefore, proceeded inland from the 
northern Atlantic coast, and its progress began to be man- 
ifest at a very early day. 

"When the Pilgrims came to New England, for example, 
not only did the common deer crowd all the glades of the 
woods, but every winter, even as far south as Connecticut, 
were to be seen the caribou and the moose, both of which 
long ago were pressed back into the forests along the 
border of New Brunswick and Quebec. Thomas Morton, 
who wrote in 1632, relates that deer were so plentiful at 
that day in eastern Massachusetts that sometimes a hun- 
dred might be aroused within the compass of a mile. 

In Virginia, according to Strachey, droves of one or two 
hundred were frequently seen by the first settlers. The 
writings of early colonial reporters unite in testifying that 
deer thronged every whei'e along the Atlantic seaboard in 
almost incredible numbers ; and that similar herds were 
encountered in the prairie states, when the first explorers 
had crossed the mountains or had penetrated into the 
northwest by way of the great lakes. 

To-day, a few northernmost forests in New England ; in 
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New York, the wilderness of the Adirondack? ; and, in the 
middle states, only the fastnesses of Alleghanian ranges, 
shelter remnants of these ancient multitudes ; while, even 
in the west, no deer can be had south of Canada, save here 
and there a few in the ronghest and most sparsely-settled 
districts ; and they are fast disappearing even from the 
Rockies. Careful statistics showed that a hundred thou- 
sand deer were killed in Michigan alone during 1880 and 
1881. 

A still more striking example of the waste of cervine life 
is furnished by the history of the elk, or wapiti, as it is 
more properly named. 

Few persons are aware, perhaps, that, until white men 
came, this noble stag was a denizen of our eastern forests, 
as far, at least, at the eastern foot-hills of the Blue Ridge ; 
while, in the north, he extended his wanderings far down 
the St. Lawrence, and even to the shores of Hudson's bay. 
As one bit of evidence that this was the case, I may refer 
you to the journal of Father Simon Le Moine. This mis- 
sionary says that during his journey into Canada, in 1653, 
he met with herds of elk and deer near where Montreal 
now stands ; and so unsuspicious were these animals that 
many were killed by his party "for amusement," with no 
better weapons than axes. Strange amusement that for the 
followers of a Christian preacher, carrying the gospel of 
mercy and love to benighted men ! Not to speak of its les- 
son in cruelty, what a barrier such an inconsiderate waste 
of native resources must have set up between the Indians 
and their visitors, before the priest had once opened his 
book, or had begun to proclaim his mission of peace and 
benevolence ! No wonder missionary enterprises toward 
an uncivilized people have so often proved unsuccessful, 
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when their first act was the commission of some barbarity 
like this, in defiance of all primitive notions of propriety. 
Yet clergymen and missionaries of all denominations are 
still found among "sportsmen," and delight in vacation 
hours to take the lives of innocent creatures merely 
because it stirs their blood into stronger excitement and 
increases their vanity in skillful marksmenship. 

Loving retired and mountainous districts, the elk resisted 
extermination for a long time in hilly regions. Godman 
tells us that a few still lingered in Pennsylvania as late as 
1835 ; and at the same date Dr. Kirtland gave Ashtabula 
County as sheltering another band in Ohio, whence they 
had generally been driven before the beginning of the 
present century. A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, last year wrote that, in 1856 and '7, several elks 
were killed, or captured, in the wilderness along the upper 
Susquehanna ; while one survived as late as 1864. 

It is symptomatic of the half-civilized condition in which 
the great majority of the human race is sunken, that the 
moment it is whispered that a rare, but harmless and inter- 
esting animal, has managed to elude dogs and guns, and is 
still abroad in the uplands, a crowd of men straightway 
move heaven and earth to kill it. Having achieved this 
manly feat, and turned into insensate venison the lordly 
animal whose struggle for life was bravely sustained against 
so heavy odds, then will these same men expend labor and 
money to visit a menagerie for the sake of seeing some 
apathetic specimen of the very same deer standing tamely 
on exhibition — how different from the vigor and verve of 
the wild stag on his native hillside ! Yet if this poor cap- 
tive were turned loose, in an instant dogs and guns would 
be hurried out to kill it, too. 
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It would seem to an unprejudiced mind that our vaunted 
civilization was wofully thin in some spots ! 

Seeking refuge beyond the Mississippi from continuous 
hounding, the wapiti were followed thither as soon as the 
railways began to push toward the plains. By 1874 it was 
difficult to find one even in central Colorado. In 1877 I 
saw thousands on the plains of the upper Sweetwater, and 
in the Wind River mountains. But now they have become 
scarce and wary there ; and practically are used up in the 
southern Rocky mountains, the plateaus and bad lands of 
the northern corner of Colorado affording the last refuge to 
the persecuted race. 

The sad decrease of the buffalo, or bison, is well known 
to you. No quadruped has been so ruthlessly sacrificed as 
this. During the early part of the seventeenth century, 
the bison ranged in ample herds over nearly the whole 
country between the Alleghany mountains and the Missis- 
sippi river. Their retreat westward is a story of sickening 
and utterly uncalled-for slaughter. Only twenty-five years 
ago the great plains were covered with them. It is per- 
fectly true that when the Kansas Pacific and the Union 
Pacific railroads were new, trains were compelled to stop 
by buffaloes getting on the track in countless numbers. 
I myself have seen steamboats halted on the upper Missouri 
by swimming bands of these finest of wild cattle. Now, a 
remnant in the borders of Texas and New Mexico, a few 
in the Bighorn and Judith River regions of the northwest, 
and an occasional straggler down Milk river are all that 
remain within an accessible distance. The extension of the 
Northern Pacific and Canadian Pacific railways has been 
the latest agent in the extermination of the bison through- 
out all this upper Missouri and Saskatchewan region. 
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The black-tailed deer and the antelope are sharing its 
fate, though these do not leave the country en masse, as has 
the timid and gregarious bison. 

By the rapid disappearance of these three animals, whose 
flesh and skins were both of vital importance to the abori- 
gines of the west, many a tribe has suddenly found itself 
face to face with famine, for the rations given them by the 
government were apportioned upon the theory that the red 
men would derive the bulk of their subsistence from the 
game, and were totally insufficient in the unexpected 
failure of this resource. Forced by famine to leave the 
reservation in order to follow the bison and deer to the 
remote pastures whither they had been driven by the 
encroachment of settlers, and the pursuit of ruthless hide- 
hunters or merciless sportsmen, the Indian subjects himself 
to military chase and arrest. Stung by the cruelty and 
injustice of it ; unable to appreciate the drift of events ; 
feeling that he has no alternative between starvation and 
the bayonet, he chooses the nobler alternative and fights. 

This is not the history of all Indian wars, but it has been 
the cause of many a one of late, to my personal knowledge ; 
and it adds a woful item to the list of reactions which fol- 
low the pressure of civilization upon our wild animals. 

The extinction by human occupation of the herbivorous 
quadrupeds, in a new district, together with many of lesser 
rank, would inevitably starve out the beasts of prey, in 
addition to which they must face the active antagonism of 
man. Under this double adversity they have faded away 
with startling rapidity, only the quietest and cleverest 
surviving at all in the East. A scattered remnant of bears 
is still harbored by the thick woods and broken rocks of 
the Catskills and Adirondacks, and along the heights of the 
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West Virginian, Great Smoky and Cnmberland mountains. 
The lynx is heard of now and then ; a panther, with still 
greater rarity, east of the Eockies, while the great gray 
wolf of the forest has disappeared altogether south of Lake 
Superior and the Canadian backwoods. Yet in the early 
part of the seventeenth century so numerous and obnoxious 
were all these forest-prowling beasts of prey, ravaging the 
barnyard and sheepfold, and even making travelling some- 
times perilous for human kind, that premiums were offered 
in each local government for their destruction — a practice 
sustained until the present time in some frontier com- 
munities. 

In the Mississippi valley, besides the large wolf of the 
timber land, the small prairie wolf or coyote was once 
plentiful ; but both have been shot and poisoned with 
unremitting diligence by the settlers whose flocks they 
preyed upon, until both have been exterminated over most 
of the region this side of the Missouri river. The same is 
true of the coast pastures of California and the ranching 
belt along the eastern slopes of the Rockies. 

The wolf, however, makes a hard fight against destiny. 
His resources are varied and his ingenuity, pluck and 
endurance adequate to overcome a wide range of adversi- 
ties. It is scarcely two hundred years since the last wild 
wolf was killed in Scotland. In France they were danger- 
ously abundant at the beginning of the present century, 
thriving on the desolation of her incessant wars, until a 
general riddance was resolved upon by the government, 
systematic measures adopted and their numbers greatly 
reduced. The wilder parts of France and Germany still 
harbor isolated packs, and in Russia wolves are nowhere 
uncommon. 
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In getting rid of wolves, however, the difficulties of 
raising sheep were only partly overcome ; for so numerous 
have worthless dogs become that in many large districts — 
the State of Connecticut for example, — sheep-raising is 
impracticable, though no other obstacle stands in the way. 

Early in the history of our country public rewards were 
decreed for the heads of foxes, raceoous, minks, skunks 
and even squirrels ; and it is astonishing to read the statis- 
tics of the numbers of these smaller animals killed during 
the last two centuries along the northern Atlantic coast — a 
slaughter wholly uncalled for in my opinion. 

The first beginning of industry and wealth in the United 
States (or at any rate, in this metropolitan part of it) was 
made in the fur trade ; and for almost three centuries we 
have been waging a ceaseless war against our fur-bearing 
quadrupeds for the sake of their peltries, the exports of 
which from Canada alone, a hundred years ago, amounted 
to a million dollars' worth annually.* 

The mink, weasel, skunk, fox and some other fur-bearers 
are still to be counted among our woodland mammals. 
The muskrat, adapting himself with quick ingenuity to the 
canals, ditches and artificial water-ways, finds his oppor- 
tunities for home-making much enlarged, while his natural 
enemies are diminished, and his food supply is little inter- 
fered with. Not only can he hold his own, therefore, but 
in many districts will increase in numbers, despite the 
trappers and the enmity of fish-culturists. 

* According to statistics summarized in Der Zoologische Garten, 1869, the 
Hudson's Bay Company sold at auction, in London, besides many million 
other American pelts, the following of the single family Mustelidm alone: 
Of sables, 1,240,511 skins; of otters, 674,027 ; wolverenes, 68,694 ; minks, 
1,507,240 ; skunks, 218,653 ; badgers, 275,302 ; sea-otters, 5,349. Another 
company, the Canadian, during the first half of that century (1763-1839) sold 
in London, of American pelts, 2,931,383 sables, 29,110 wolverenes, 895,832 
otters, 1,080,780 minks. 
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But the fur-bearers most valuable to us, such as the 
beaver and the otter, have been all but extirpated from 
the whole breadth of the United States and eastern Can- 
ada. The few that persist are isolated and extremely rare, 
though both animals were once workers in almost every 
stream in the Union. How quickly they would return, if 
left to themselves, was shown by the fact that in the 
mountains of southwestern Virginia and Kentucky great 
numbers of beavers reinstated themselves and bred during 
the absence of the men of that region in the Confederate 
army. 

Perhaps no living thing is without enemies, but high- 
landers, as a class, have fewer than lowlanders. Though 
they now find in man their most serious foe, two high- 
lauders belonging to the American fauna are more likely 
to withstand him than any other quadrupeds I know of 
whose flesh is edible. These ar3 the wild sheep and the 
wild goat of the far northwest, whose home is twelve or 
thirteen thousand feet above the sea. "Their feeding- 
grounds are among the most beautiful of the wild gardens, 
bright with daisies and gentians, and mats of purple bry- 
anthus, hidden away on rocky headlands and canon-sides, 
where sunshine is abundant and the outlook to a horizon 
hundreds of miles away." 

In the more accessible ranges many have been shot, and 
the sheep are far less numerous than formerly. But the 
rare mountain goat clings to the remotest peaks and most 
unclimbable ridges of the Cascades, and to get one calls 
for courage and exertion, the exhibition of which would 
make the feat a glorious exploit, were the end obtained, 
a more worthy one. All lovers of wildness will rejoice 
with me in the rocky security of its snow-bound castles. 
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Relieved by an occasional exception, such as this of the 
glacier-loving goats and that of the indomitable muskrat, 
the melancholy record of swift diminution during the past 
century or two goes through nearly the whole list of Amer- 
ican mammalia. 

Even squirrels, hares, porcupines, field-mice, and such 
small deer, have been greatly reduced as a whole, though 
in limited areas and under favorable conditions some of 
these species flourish in abnormal numbers, because of the 
reduction of their natural enemies, and the increase of 
food. The gophers, ground squirrels and prairie dogs 
succumb to agriculture, and melt away before man's 
advance. Small and great are falling under the Juggernaut 
of civilization ! 

Nor is this baleful disturbance in the natural order of 
animal life limited by the land alone. The monstrous 
mammalian animals whose home is in the sea were forced 
long ago to abandon many a feeding-ground and nursery. 
When Cartier and the early explorers first landed on our 
northern coast they found the walrus frequenting the shores 
from Cape Breton island northward to such an extent that 
whole fleets were constantly engaged in its capture, and it 
lingered in the Gulf of St. Lawrence until the close of the 
last century. Now none of these huge rosmari are to be 
seen this side of Baffin's bay, having deserted even lower 
Greenland. How scarce are the seals which used to dis- 
port in the surf and creep to rest upon islets, all along 
the coast soiithward to Cape May, is familiar to you. 
Robyn's reef, in New York harbor, took its old Butch 
name from the fact that formerly the rocks exposed there 
formed a favorite resting-place for those pretty animals. 
Now oue must go to Labrador if he would see seals in any 
quantity. 
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Even whales have been greatly lessened and must now be 
sought by the ships in the most remote polar waters, while 
the gigantic and awkward sea-cow, akin to our fast-failing 
Florida manatee, was totally annihilated 150 years ago by 
Russian fur-hunters in Alaska. Only the protective legis- 
lation enforced by a company financially interested in that 
distant corner of the world has preserved the valuable fur- 
seal and the richly-coated sea-otter from the fate which 
long ago swept away their relatives in antarctic islands. 
Could a similar course be adopted with the beaver and 
other valuable fur-bearers, whose pelts are now exceedingly 
expensive, they might be preserved to our use and made 
comparatively inexpensive forever. 

Let us now turn to the birds. 

In this class the white man's advent upon the western 
continent, and the influence of its civilization, have acted 
in two ways. While it has been detrimental to some birds, 
it has been beneficial to others. 

The settlement of a country implies the felling of forests, 
the letting in upon the ground of light and warmth, the 
propagation of seed-bearing cereals, weeds and grasses 
enormously in excess of a natural state of things, the de- 
struction of noxious quadrupeds and reptiles, and the intro- 
duction of horses and cattle. Each of these alterations of 
nature (except in some few cases, like that of the relation 
of the woodpecker to the cutting away of timber) is a 
direct benefit to the little birds. It is not difficult to 
demonstrate this. 

Birds naturally choose sunny spots in which to build 
their nests, such as some little glade on the bank of a 
stream ; when roads were cut and fields levelled in the 
midst of sombre woods, the area suitable for nesting was 
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of course greatly added to, and a better chance was thus 
afforded for successfully hatching and rearing broods of 
young. The way in which the wood- roads cut by the hem- 
lock bark peelers through the dense forests that clothe the 
remote Catskills have become the haunt of birds and insects 
is a capital example in urging this point. One of the 
largest avian families — that of the sparrows, finches, and 
buntings — subsists almost exclusively on seeds of weeds and 
grasses ; and the members of a large proportion of other 
families depend somewhat for their daily supply on this 
sort of food. Under the universal shade of trees weeds can 
grow only sparingly, and on prairies the crop is often killed 
by drought, or is burnt in the autumn ; but the cultivation 
of immense fields of grain and hay, and the making of 
broad pastures and half -worn roads, which almost imme- 
diately become filled with weeds, has furnished the birds 
with an inexhaustible and unfailing harvest. 

Birds suffer much harm from many quadrupeds— foxes, 
weasels, skunks, rats, etc. — which catch them on their 
roosts, suck their eggs, and kill their fledglings. Snakes 
also are fond of them, and destroy many nests every season 
— in early summer subsisting almost alone on eggs. 

All these animals, particularly foxes, skunks and 
serpents, are greatly reduced in number by settlements, 
yet the harm they might have done is well compensated for 
by the introduction of domestic cats, which go foraging 
through the woods, to the grief of all their feathered 
inhabitants. 

All small birds are more or less completely insectivorous 
(even the cone-billed seed-eaters having to feed their young 
with larvae at first), and naturally they congregate where 
this food is most abundantly supplied. There would seem 
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to be enough anywhere ; but the ploughing and manuring 
of the soil facilitates the growth and increase of such insects 
as go through their metamorphoses in the ground ; and the 
culture of orchards furnishes an excellent resort for many 
boring and fruit-loving moths, beetles and the like, which 
find the best possible circu Distances for their multiplication 
in the diseased trunks and juicy fruit of the apple, plum, 
cherry, and peach. No part of the farm has so many 
winged citizens as the orchard. 

The presence of horses, cattle and sheep offers to flies 
and other insect tribes excellent opportunities for the safe 
rearing of their eggs in the dunghills and heaps of wet 
straw always lying about barns, and attracts a great colony 
of those minute beetles upon which the fly-catching birds 
principally maintain themselves. The cattle-yard, there- 
fore, forms a sort of game-preserve for such birds, and 
many species flock thither. Swallows are hardly ever 
found except in the vicinity of barns ; the cow-bunting 
receives its name from its habit of constantly associating 
with cattle ; and the king-bird finds the stable-yard his 
most profitable hunting-ground. Near the habitations of 
men, small birds also enjoy protection from hawks and 
owls, which hesitate to venture away from the shelter of 
the woods, and whose numbers are reduced, unwisely I 
believe, on the whole, by incessant persecution. 

The logic of, the case is simple : birds will assemble 
chiefly where food for themselves and their young is in 
greatest abundance, and where they are least exposed to 
enemies. These two prime conditions of prosperity, with 
many favorable concomitants, man's art supplies to the 
insessorial birds, which, on the other hand, would suffer 
little direct injury from his contact, were it not for maraud- 
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ing boys, and adults who have never attained to manliness 
or forget it, in the wanton shooting and snaring of defence- 
less little creatures in whose beauty they profess to take 
delight. 

Some species seem affected only to a trifling extent by 
the civilizing of the country, either in numbers or habits, 
while others increase rapidly on the first settlement of 
a region, and then decrease again. Of this class are 
the prairie chicken and the mallard. " They find abund- 
ance of food in the corn and wheat fields ; while the 
population is sparse and larger game abundant, they are 
hunted very little ; but as the population increases they 
are gradually thinned out, and become in some cases exter- 
minated. Other birds, as the quail, are wholly unknown 
beyond the frontier, and only appear after the country has 
been settled a short time. Still others, woodland species, 
appear in regions where they were never known before, as 
groves of trees are planted and thick woods spring up on 
the prairies as soon as the ravages of the fires are checked." 

That civilization has to some extent governed the migra- 
tions and geographical distribution of many species of our 
birds not directly warred upon as pot-game, for amuse- 
ment, or because they are obnoxious to crops, could easily 
be shown ; and when another two centuries have rolled 
around the effect will be very striking. The mocking and 
Bewick's wrens, the rose-breasted grossbeak, chestnut-sided 
warbler, and other species, have spread northward and 
become more abundant since the time of Wilson and Audu- 
bon ; the bobolink has kept pace with the widening culti- 
vation of rice and grain fields ; the red-headed woodpecker 
has retreated from New England ; the Arkansas flycatcher 
has multiplied and spread as a town-bird through all the 
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cities and villages from Council Bluffs to Denver ; the raven 
has gradually retired before the wood-cutter, until it has 
almost ceased to exist ; while year by year the crow has 
extended its range, without seeming in the least to dimin- 
ish its force in the older districts, but crowding the wild 
and refractory raven farther and farther beyond the fron- 
tier. Lastly, we have enabled to spread everywhere that 
arch-enemy to our song-birds, and that great nuisance to 
the farmer, fruit-grower and ornithologist, the English 
sparrow, which is now habituated to every state and terri- 
tory in the Union. If it is absolutely needful that the 
savagery that is left within us should be given bent toward 
bloodletting behind the safety of shooting at tiny and 
defenceless birds, here is the opportunity for such an 
exercise with least general damage ; not but what the 
European sparrow is in itself as worthy of our kindness 
and protection as any other : but because in the artificial 
condition of things we have encouraged this too easily 
encouraged and aggressive species far beyond the part it 
would ever have played in the ordinary course of things, 
and must now turn against it lest a greater harm ensue. 

On the other hand, certain species of birds, owing to their 
wary and timid temperaments, or because they ministered 
to man's enjoyment in some manner, have been seriously 
reduced or forever exiled. More than a hundred years ago, 
for example, was seen the last of the great wingless pen- 
guins or auks, which early writers quaintly called " wobble- 
birds." 

All the game birds of the United States are sadly de- 
pleted ; while many of the ducks and beach-birds once re- 
sorting to our salt-meadows, or to the shores of the Great 
Lakes, are now rarely or never seen. 
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Under partly protective laws woodcock, quail and ruffed 
grouse, may still be found sparsely distributed throughout 
the eastern half of the Union ; but the pinnated grouse has 
been exterminated. This bird — the prairie chicken of the 
Mississippi states— once dwelt plentifully from Massa- 
chusetts westward, wherever it found open tracts. The 
plains of Long Island and the sandy pine flats of New 
Jersey were especially favorable to this grouse, and it lin- 
gered there until within the last fifty years. Driven west of 
the Alleghanies, it has already become rare this side of the 
upper Missouri valley, though I can remember when it was 
one of the most common residents of Ohio and Michigan. 

The same story is true of the turkey, which now, as a 
wild bird, is extremely uncommon outside of the sparsely 
settled region between West Virginia and Arkansas, while 
the game birds of the Pacific Slope states are hastening in 
the same line toward oblivion. 

Another melancholy aspect of the case is the onslaught 
made upon our birds by the foolish demands of whims in 
millinery. Every year thousands of our most beautifully 
feathered songsters and insect-eaters yield their lives, which 
are spent in our service, and their voices, which so charm 
our ears as they trill across the meadow or ring through 
the dappled woods, in order that somebody may wear an 
outrageously stuffed effigy stuck upon a hat, with flowers 
made of cambric, fruit of wax and ribbons of silk ! Noth- 
ing could be more out of place— the only animal appropri- 
ate to such surroundings would be a clothes-moth or a 
closet mouse. Yet, the slaughter and the absurdity go on. 
Bear with me while I give a single instance of what I mean 
by "slaughter." Every barren islet and beach along our 
northern coast was formerly tenanted by beautiful gulls 
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and terns, or sea-swallows, as they are often called, which 
hovered in clouds above the yellow sands, where their nests 
were made, or skimmed in graceful circles the blue waves 
that furnished them food, flashing the sunlight from a mil- 
lion plumages of radiant white. 

Their first enemies were the egg-hunters — an ancient 
practice ; their next, so-called naturalists and sportsmen, 
who went to their breeding haunts and killed them by the 
score, chiefly for the excitement of it. Thus, many years 
ago, these charming wild fowl were driven in summer from 
all the islands and beaches near our seaports, lingering 
only on the unfrequented sandbars off Virginia. Thither 
they were followed, in 1883, by skin hunters, one taxider- 
mist bringing back to New York no less than seven thou- 
sand, which he prepared for milliners' use. Last summer, 
I am informed, a party stayed upon Cobb' s island charged 
with the task of filling a contract for forty thousand skins 
of roseate terns. 

In the south a similarly woful fate has overtaken such 
birds — defenceless, but georgeously plumed — as the flam- 
ingo and scarlet spoonbill, whose bright forms once put 
charming touches of color into the dull, gray-green land- 
scape, as they stood silent beside a reedy pool, or swept m 
flashing platoons over the cushiony green jungle of a man- 
grove kay. But all that was fifty years ago. To catch 
sight of a flamingo or spoonbill now, is a noteworthy 
occurrence, even in the Everglades. 

The orders which stimulate this devastation of our groves 
and waters come mainly from Parisian bonnet-makers ; 
and our country is not the only one to suffer from the same 
frivolous demand. The metallic-blue kingfisher, the bril- 
liant sunbirds and certain other gems of feathered life, are 
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said to be nearly extinct in India and Cochin-China — sacri- 
ficed to hat-makers and jewellers. The birds of paradise — 
which Nature seems to have made pure feathers, to show 
what she could do in that line — are becoming alarmingly 
rare, even in remote New Guinea ; and thousands of half- 
ruined skins find their way annually to the London auction 
rooms. In Central and South America many men make a 
regular biisiness of shooting humming-birds by the hun- 
dred for the sake of their feathers ; and it is equally true, 
but somewhat less advertised, that great numbers of our 
own brightly-plumaged songsters are every year sacrificed 
to this unwomanly barbarism. 

Though many may be put on hats in their natural state, 
these birds are usually torn to pieces and dyed some absurd 
color, especially in the case of white plumage like that of 
our terns. The combinations which result when the French 
bonnet-maker reconstructs a supposed bird out of these 
dyed feathers, are amazing ! Milliners' ornithology repre- 
sents nothing between heaven and earth — except ignorance, 
cruelty and bad taste. 

If these facts were understood, surely women like those 
who have honored me with their presence to-night, proud 
leaders of the mode — dwellers in this metropolis of wealth 
and charity — citizens of a republic, whose motto is " Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ;' ' women whose boast 
it is that they are broader and quicker in mind, more lovely 
in body than those of any other nation ; women who de- 
spise sham, who shun cruelty, and who love what is tender 
and beautiful in nature because they are part of it ; surely, 
I say, I may believe and rejoice that these gifted women 
will no longer, for the sake of an uncalled for and often 
misused custom, sanction the slaughter I have pointed out ! 
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Coming to the class Reptiles, a few words will suffice. 
The numberless species which make their home in swamps 
have, of course, almost disappeared with the drainage of 
those areas. The ceaseless warfare waged against serpents 
has resulted in the killing off of rattlesnakes and copper- 
heads from well-settled regions. Turtles remain common, 
and, perhaps, increase, in our rivers, as do toads and frogs 
in our brooks and ponds, thanks to their own uselessness 
and the reduction of their natural enemies. The terrapin, 
however, sought for food, has become so scarce along the 
southern sea-coast, that the market is now supplied only 
by the breeding and cultivation of captive specimens ; while 
the aldermanic green turtle is daily growing less easy of 
capture among the Floridan reefs and bayous. As for the 
alligator, it is now a treat to see one over a thousand miles 
of half submerged country where a few years ago they 
swarmed in countless throngs. This is owing partly to the 
utility of their rugged hides ; but more to the senseless 
habit tourists call amusement, of shooting at every one that 
can be spied from the deck of a steamboat or ferreted out 
by an excursion into the interior. 

If we could make and enforce a law which should permit 
so-called sport to be indulged only by a selected few who 
had proved their capacity for common sense and self- 
restraint, as well as their ability to kill what they shoot at, 
it would be a great advance toward the Millennium ! 

Turning now to Fishes, we come to a class of animals 
where the decrease within historic times is recognized by 
everyone ; yet, perhaps, popular knowledge does not grasp 
half the truth. Not only the prominent, well-known 
species, but hundreds of varieties of obscurer fishes can now 
muster but a remnant of their former myriads. Almost the 
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only one to hold its own is the perch family. Every stream 
near any town, east or west, has lost its trout so completely 
that in respect to most of them it is forgotten that this fas- 
cinating sprite of the ripples ever existed. His small rela- 
tive, the thyme-scented grayling of northern rivers, must 
now be sought by the angler on remote frontiers, while even 
the depth and breadth of the Great Lakes have not been 
able to preserve their former immeasurable stock of black 
bass and whitefish, to the artificial restoration of which the 
United States Fish Commission and local fish-culturists have 
been compelled to turn diligent attention. 

The king of the most prominent and valuable group of 
anadromous fishes is the lordly salmon — a native of the 
colder inland waters of both hemispheres. 

When we first hear of American coast-affairs, salmon 
regularly ascended all the rivers from Labrador down to the 
Housatonic, in Connecticut. It is the popular impression 
that the Hudson possessed them, but this is an error. So 
abundant and cheap were the salmon in New England, that 
it formed an item in the bond of an apprentice, at the end 
of the 17th century — only some two hundred years ago, 
mark you- that he should not be fed with salmon more 
than twice a week. This was following a precedent set in 
Ireland, where for centuries no salmon have existed, save 
those zealously preserved on waters owned and guarded by 
some wealthy proprietor. 

Only a few years had passed, however, before the dam- 
ming of the New England rivers, the lumbering operations, 
the netting of spawners, and the general waste which ac- 
companies an unrestrained fishery, depopulated the streams. 
At present it is only in certain parts of Maine and the 
Maritime Provinces that any wild salmon may be taken by 
the Atlantic coast fisherman. 
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The Columbia, Fraser river, and other West-coast fish- 
eries for salmon, have been somewhat more cautiously 
dealt with, and the fish have the advantage of larger inlets 
to ascend, yet the signs of their approaching decadence are 
unmistakable. 

Crowding all the rivers with the salmon, came various 
other swimmers, valuable as food, whose habit it also is to 
spend the larger part of their lives in the sea, but periodi- 
cally to resort to fresh water for the purpose of depositing 
their eggs. Principal among these were the bass, or rock- 
fish, the alewife, the shad, the fresh-water herring, and a 
few others. Thomas Morton writes that in 1632 he saw the 
Merrimac so filled with bass, on their way out, that it 
seemed as though one might have crossed dry-shod on 
their backs. 

Several of these species ascended southern inlets as well, 
and it. is almost impossible to reckon from the present rem- 
nants back to the multitudes which history assures us once 
choked the currents. Salmon are now limited to eastern 
Maine and New Brunswick. In respect to herring and ale- 
wives, the reports of the United States Fish Commission 
show that the present catch is not one per cent, of what ap- 
pears in early records. As to shad, whereas, only fifty 
years ago, at least six hundred millions of pounds were 
taken annually in the Potomac, supplying a large export 
trade in salted fish, the catch now hardly reaches one quar- 
ter of a million pounds ; that is, only one shad is now 
yielded by the Potomac for every twenty-five hundred 
taken in 1830. Correspondingly, the catch of herring has 
diminished from seven hundred and fifty millions of pounds 
to about five millions. 

The list might be extended, but what I have just said ex- 
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presses the state of the case with all our anadromous 
fishes — a class which includes those most numerous and 
most easily available for market. Their decline and threat- 
ened extermination is due wholly to man's pursuit, and his 
interference with their mode of life and habits of propa- 
gation. Instead of clear-flowing rivers, open from their 
springs to the sea, the ascending hordes of oceanic prodi- 
gals find the homeward streams thick with sawdust, turbid 
with earthy sediments set afloat by works of agriculture or 
engineering, and polluted by the deadly drainage of sewers, 
gas-works and factories. Could they endure this un- 
healthy condition, they must encounter not only nets and 
weirs, opposing their ascent and awaiting their return, but 
also the impassable barriers of dams cutting them off from 
hereditary spawning-grounds. Even after it came to be 
recognized that nets must be of such a character as to per- 
mit their passage, and that dams should be provided with 
ladders, or shutes, the fish were still so hindered as to in- 
terfere sadly with their health and effective spawning. 

Now it happens that the river- breeding, anadromous 
fishes form the regular prey of a large number of deep- 
water species, whose flesh forms a staple commodity of the 
working population, because of its cheapness and high 
nutritive qualities, while trained cooks are able to turn it 
into delicacies enjoyed by the epicure. Of these, the cod 
is perhaps the most important example ; halibut, mackerel 
and bluefish are others. 

Closely pursuing the shad, salmon, herring, and so forth, 
when, in spring, they seek with anxious solicitude the 
estuaries of the rivers, at whose headwaters they mean to 
deposit their eggs, follow armies of these bluefish, mack- 
erel, cod, halibut, and their associates, persistently seizing 
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and feeding upon their weaker brethren. After the main 
body of the fugitives has passed into the stream, these 
bandits still cruise hungrily in the offing, waiting to pounce 
upon the returning hosts of young and old as they come 
drifting back. 

It is this congregation of their food that accounts for the 
presence near the coast during spring and summer of the 
schools of predacious fishes I have mentioned, and which 
are really of more commercial importance to us than those 
they pursue. In losing salmon and shad, therefore, we 
deprive ourselves of more than at first appears ; for by the 
diminution (in many and many a locality amounting to 
extinction) which has come upon the river-spawning fishes 
as a consequence of the civilization of the country, the 
predatory cod and its kindred have lost any inducement to 
visit our offing in the warm weather ; while the pollution 
of harbors and river-mouths by sewage (such, for instance, 
as is set afloat from our garbage-scows), has driven them to 
deeper, purer and more remote localities, in search of agree- 
able breeding-places. 

Therefore where, a century ago, cod were so plentiful 
that a man could catch enough, day by day with one line, 
to support his family (the earlier colonists of Massachusetts 
even used them by the ton as manure for their cornfields) ; 
and halibut were considered almost worthless, because so 
easily procured anywhere off our New England and Middle 
shores — now the fishermen are forced to go to distant shal- 
lows, in the midst of a wide and stormy ocean, and can 
only fish at the most inclement season of the year, at great 
risk of their lives. 

Allied to this subject, but perhaps of more immediate 
interest to us here in New York, is the history of the 
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decrease of American shellfish — more particularly the 
oyster. 

The habitat of the oyster on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States was originally far more extensive than at 
present, as I have shown in my Monograph of the Oyster 
Industries, printed by the Census Bureau of the Govern- 
ment in 1881. At the time of the first settlement of America 
oysters flourished naturally all along the St. Lawrence 
coasts of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island ; at 
many points on the coast of Nova Scotia and Maine ; in 
nearly every inlet of Massachusetts bay, especially in the 
river-mouths and back bay at Boston ; and almost continu- 
ously from Buzzard's bay, at the "heel" of Cape Cod, 
along the coast southward to Mexico. Exposed beaches of 
sand (like that of the outer coast of New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia) were unfitted for oyster growth, and, of course, bore 
none ; but every inlet through these beaches, with each 
lagoon they sheltered, was densely occupied by the succu- 
lent bivalves. A rapid review will indicate how they have 
disappeared. In the Culf of St. Lawrence one locality 
alone now produces any oysters for shipment. None what- 
ever have been known in Maine, or in Massachusetts bay 
for so long a time that their former existence was wholly 
lost sight of, and it even came to be taught in scientific 
books that the oyster never grew north of Cape Cod. In 
Buzzard's and Narragansett bays, and in Long Island sound 
almost no wild oysters are now to be gathered of market- 
able size, the beds which remain being raked so persist- 
ently, for the purpose of obtaining seed for transplanting, 
that none of the young mollusks have time to grow to an 
age making them edible. The south shore of Long Island, 
Staten Island sound, and New York harbor, tell the same 
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story. In southern New Jersey the natural beds are not 
yet quite exhausted, Delaware bay still furnishing a good 
many deep-water oysters ; while in the Chesapeake bay 
little cultivation is carried on, and the majority of those 
brought to market are of natural growth. But even in 
those extensive waters the decrease of the supply is becom- 
ing alarmingly manifest. In the warm waters of the south- 
ern states nearly all the native oysters are of an inferior, 
almost worthless kind, and the good, large oysters, scattered 
in favorable situations among them, which are fit for use, 
are becoming scarce in consequence of steady tonging, even 
in the Gulf of Mexico. On the Pacific coast the two or 
three localities (all in Washington territory) where fine 
oysters were formerly obtained, have been completely 
stripped and abandoned. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has this destruction of our natural 
supply of this nutritious and delectable mussel, bestowed 
upon us so bountifully, been more manifest than here in 
New York bay. 

Manhattan island and the shores opposite, were rimmed 
with oysters of great size and appetizing flavor. The early 
chroniclers went into ecstasies over them, arid descanted 
upon the great value to the poor of this food-supply which 
was accessible to everybody without more cost than the 
labor of gathering, and which was then fondly believed to 
be inexhaustible. A considerable commerce was estab- 
lished in the pickled article between New York and the 
West Indies as early as 1745, following the earlier lead of 
Boston. These oysters were gathered chiefly at Harlem, 
Gowanus, on the Jersey City shore, along the Communi- 
paw flats and in the Kill von Kull. Extensive reefs filled 
the shallows of the western part of the bay, and old maps 
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designate a u Big" and a "Little" Oyster island between 
Bedloe's island and Bergen point. The B,ev. Samuel S. 
Lockwood, an authority in this matter, asserts that an 
area of no less than three hundred and fifty square miles 
of reefs inside of Sandy Hook was yielding edible oysters 
when the Dutch first set up their villages along the Hud- 
son. 

This great extent of food-growing ground has long since 
wholly ceased to be productive of anything fit for food. 
Over most of it oysters and clams are utterly extinct. A 
portion is still scraped annually with dredges to ob- 
tain seed for the submarine farms of the oyster-growers, 
but even in that respect it is comparatively insignificant, 
and of no public value. 

Yet, despite this condition of things (now as old as our 
memories), hardly more than a century has elapsed since 
men believed that the oyster-beds of New York were inex- 
haustible, and that a small measure of legal protection, 
feebly maintained, was quite enough to sustain them 
against any chance of decay. So they thought in Massa- 
chusetts, where the oysters have not only disappeared, but 
have been forgotten. So they think now in Maryland and 
Virginia, where their fond expectations are destined to 
equal downfall ! 

For much of the change I have dwelt upon in the status 
of the brute population of the continent during the last 
three centuries, involving the loss of much that was inter- 
esting and valuable, a short-sighted and wasteful policy, 
or lack of policy, is responsible : Much of it was inevitable. 
Whether it is worth while that a continent should 
remain uncivilized in order to preserve its wild animals in 
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their original numbers and freedom is hardly debatable in 
a cultivated community — at any rate we could get only an 
ex parte statement, and decision by a jury which beasts of 
the field and fowls of the air might reasonably maintain 
to be packed. 

Yet, it is possible to examine whether much of the waste 
I have noted in our animal resources might not have been 
prevented ; and. putting aside any moral or sentimental 
considerations — viewing it only from the most prosaic and 
commercial standpoint, does not this matter call for more 
earnest attention than it has yet received from the general 
public. 

I do not propose to discuss the question or suggest any 
plan for the better protection of animals, useful and beau- 
tiful, which we are swiftly civilizing off the face of the 
earth, to our own detriment as well as to theirs. I am 
here only to lay before you certain historical facts, and to 
try to leave upon your minds an impression in regard to 
them which shall be like seed sown in good ground. 



